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Oranges  are  by  far  the  cost  ■important  of  tv.e  agricultural  products 
exported  from  the  United  States  which  are  affected  "by  the  Canadian  Tariff 
Act  of  June  2,  1931.    According  to  Canadian  import  figures  the  average  val- 
ue of  the  United  States  oranges  imported  into  Canada  during  1929  and  1930 
was  $8,554,000,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  total  average  value  of  agricultural 
products  imported  from  the  United  States  on  which  tariff  changes  were  made. 
American  oranges  formerly  entered  Canada  free.     The  duty  now  amounts  to  35 
cents  per  cubic  foot.    On  a  "box  basis  the  Canadian  Government  has  been  as- 
sessing a  duty  of  75  cents.    Oranges  imported  from  Empire  countries  receiv- 
ing the  benefit,  of  the  preferential  rate  axe  on  the  free  list.    At  present 
these  include  the  products  of  South  Africa,  Australia  and  Jamaica.  South 
African  and  Australian  oranges  are  marketed  during  the  American  summer 
orange  season  (May  1  to  October  31),  whereas  those  of  Jamaica  are  marketed 
mainly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  season  and  during  the  winter 
orange  season  (November  1  to  April  30).    Total  United  States  exports  dur- 
ing the  summer  orange  seasons,  1921  to  1929,  have  averaged  1,356,000  boxes, 
of  which  7F  per  cent  have  gone  to  Canada.    During  the  winter  seasons, 
1921-22  to  1929-30,  the  total  orange  exports  have  averaged  1,386,000  boxes, 
the  bulk  of  which,  or  92.5  per  cent,  have  gone  to  Canada.     Canada  has  fi- 
nished a  steady  outlet  for  American  oranges  during  the  period  under  survey. 
Practically  a  constant  9.7  per  cent  of  the  United  States  summer  orange  crop 
(which  consists  mostly  of  California  Valencias)  and  5.9  per  cent  of  the 
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winter  orange  crop,  on  an  average,'  have  gone  to  Canada,  during  this  period, 
or  taken  together,  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  yearly  commercial  crop. 
The  tariff  of  75  cents  a  "box  either  has  to  he  "borne  by  the  Canadian  con- 
sumer or  the  American  producer  or  "both.     Since  the  duty  covers  a  good  share 
or  all  of  the  transportation  costs  from  untaxed ;.. Empire  sources  more  compe- 
tition may  be  expected  from  British  orange  producing  countries  in  the  future. 
Sources  of  Canadian  orange  imports 

The  average  imports  of  oranges  into  Canada  in  the  last  five  years, 
1926-1930,  have  been  2,435,000  "boxes,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  92.4 
per  cent,  Japan  4.4  per  cent,  and  the  United  Kingdom  1.4  per  cent.     The  Jap- 
anese imports  are  mostly  mandarins  which  arrive  in  December  for  the  holiday 
trade.     The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  re-exported  oranges.  Oranges 
are  imported  the  year  around  into  Canada,  with  December  and  March  the  months 
of  heaviest  importation. 

Importance  of  Canadian  market  to  the  United  States 

Hot  only  does  Canada  get  most  of  her  orange  supplies  from  the  United 
States  but  is  the  chief  export  outlet  for  American  oranges.     In  the  eighteen 
seasons  (November  to  October)  1912-13  to  1929-30  the  total  exports  of  oranges 
from  the  United  States  averaged  2,153,000  boxes,  of  which  Canada  took 
1,858,000  or  85  per  cent.     (See  Chart  1  and  table  on  page  7).    In  recent  years 
Canada  has  taken  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  United  States  orange  exports,  ow- 
ing to  the  rapid  upward  trend  in  exports,  but  the  proportion  of  the  commer- 
cial crop  taken  has  remained  remarkably  close  to  7  per  cent.     The  fact  that 
during  this  eighteen  year  period,  orange  exports  to  Canada  have  varied  only 
slightly  from  7  per  cent  of  the  crop,  indicates  that  as  far  as  United-  States 
orange  growers  were  concerned,  Canada  has  been  an  extension  of  the' domestic 
market.     This  close  relationship  of  exports  to  commercial  crop  is  brought 
out  graphically  in  Chart  2.    A  straight  line  fits  the  data  very  closelj'. 

While  the  takings  by  Canada  have  constituted  an  almost  constant  por- 
tion of  the  commercial  orange  crop  during  the  eighteen  years  under  survey, 
the  increasing  production  in  the- United  States,  has  necessitated  exporting 
larger  amounts  to  other  countries  during  recent  years,  especially  summer 
oranges.     The  total  exports  of  oranges  in  relation  to  the  commercial  crop  is 
illustrated  by  the  curved  line  in  Chart  3.     This  graph  indicates  that  when 
the  crop  exceeds  about  50,000,000  boxes  the  proportion  of  the  commercial 
crop  exported  exceeds  a  constant  rate.     This  has  been  true  several  times  in 
the  last  six  years.    Practically  all  of  this  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  commercial  crop  exported  is  accounted  for  by  increased  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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Since  the  Canadian  tariff  on  oranges  pcrr.il ts  free  entry  of  oranges 
produced  in  nations  of  the  British  Empire  and  since  both  South  Africa  and 
Australia  are. in  the  southern  hemisphere  and -produce  crops  which  ma.tti.re 
during  the  summer  orange  season  of  the  northern  hemisphere  countries  it  be- 
comes necessary. to  divide  the  total  orange  crop  of  this  country  into  two 
parts.     The  period  Yay  i  to  October  31,  is  token  as  the  summer  crop  and 
November  1  to  April  30,  as  the  winter  crop* 

Separating  the  exports  to  Canada  for  the  same  period  so  as  to  disclose 
the  proportions  of  the  summer  and  winter  orange  crops  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Cannda  does  not  alter  the  position  of  Canada  as  a  steady  and 
reliable  market  for  American  oranges.     In  the  last  nine  years,  1921  to  1929, 
the  total  exports  during  the  summer  orange  season  (Kay  1  to  October  31)  have 
averaged  l,355,0n0  boxes  a  year,  of  which  1,015,000  boxes  or  75  per  cent  have 
gone  to  Canada.    During  the  winter  season,   (November  1  to  April  30)  1921-22 
to -1929-30,  the  total  orange  exports  averaged  1,365,000  boxes,,  of  which  Canada 
took  on  an  average  1,253,000  boxes  or  92.5  per  cent.     The  exports  to  all  coun- 
tries in  the  summer  orange  season  arc  on  an  overage,  for  the  last  nine  years, 
about  the  same  as  the  exports  during  the  winter  season  but  the  proportion  of 
the  summer  commercial  orange  crop  a/exported  amounts  to  12.9  per  cent,  on  an 
average,  against  only  6.6  per  cent  for  the  commercial  winter  crop  a/.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  heavier  domestic  consumption  of  oranges  in  the  win- 
ter season,  the  larger  crop  of  winter  oranges  and  the  lack  of  other  foreign 
outlets  other  than  Canada.     The  European  market  in  the  winter  season  is 
practically  closed  to  American  oranges  because  of  the  competition  from  the 
large  Mediterranean  crops.     The  exports  of  summer  oranges  are  depicted  in 
Chart  4.     The  tables  on  page  8  give  the  summer  and  winter  o ran  re  crops  and 
exports  and  the  proportion  of  the  crops  exported. 

Yost  of  the  summer  oranges  produced  in  the  United  States  are  grown 
in  California.    In  the  period  19  21-1929,  the  summer  commercial  orange  pro- 
duction averaged  10,453,000  boxes,  of  which  amount  California  supplied 
9,695,000  boxes,  or  92.5  per  cent.    Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Canadian 
tariff  on  oranges  seems  likely  to  affect  the  California  Valencia  orange  in- 
dustry more  than  that  of  the  balance  of  the  United  States.    Jamaica  produces 
considerable  quantities  of  oranges  which  are  available  for  export  the  year 
around.     The  heaviest  movement  is  from  October  to  January.    The  result  is 
that  Jamaican  orange  competition  in  Canada  would  probably  be  split  between 
the  last  part  of  the  California  summer  orange  cr^.p  and  the  United  States 
winter  orange  crop.    In  Chart  5,  the  relationship    between  the  exports  of 
United  States  oranges  to  Canada,  and  the  California  summer  orange  crop  is 
shown.     The  relationship  is  practically  a  constant  one. 

a/  The  summer  commercial  orange  .crop  is  made  up  from,  the  c  r  rl  c  t  shipment  s  ~f 
oranges  from  May  1  to  October  31.    These  consist  mostly  of  California  Valen- 
cias  since  the  Florida  orange  movement  is  practically  ~ver  by  June  1.  The 
Valencia  crop  starts  moving  in  April  and  continues  through  October,  but  since 
some  Favels  are  also  shipped  during  April  the  season  has  been  moved  up  to  ISay 
1  to  clearly  separate  the  two.     This  makes  a  six  month's  season  for  each  crop. 
The  winter  season  is  the  t^tal  United  States  commercial  orange  crop  less  the 
sun-mer  commercial  orange  crop. 
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Canada  took  9.7  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  commercial  summer 
orange  crop  during  the  period  1921-1929  and  other  countries  3.2  per  cent, 
mahing  a  total  proportion  of  12.9  p?r  cent,  of  the  summer  orange  crop  ex- 
ported.    The  total  exports  during  this  period  ranged  from  8.6  per  cent  of 
the  crop  to  18.3  per  cent,  whereas  the  part  that  went  to  Canada  ranged  from 
hut  8.2  to  10.8  per  cent.     Thus  it  is  "borne  out  that  Canada  has  offered  a 
steady  market  for  a  fairly  constant  per  cent  of  the  summer  orange  crop  just 
as  it  has  for  the  total  commercial  orange  crop.  The  relation  "between  the  ex- 
ports of  United  States  oranges  to  Canada  and  the  total  summer  orange  crop  is 
shown  in  Chart  6.    The  relationship  is  practically  the  same  as  in  Chart  5. 

In  Chart  7,  the  relation  hetween  the  total  exports  of  United  States 
oranges  during  the  summer  season  and  the  commercial  summer  orange  -crop  is 
plotted.    As  was  the  case  in  Chart  3,  where  the  relation  between  the  total 
exports  of  United  States  oranges  and  the  total  commercial  crop  was  illus- 
trated, the  data  is  fitted  more  closely  by  a  curved  line  than  a  straight  one. 
This  shows  that  the  total  exports  of  oranges  from  the  United  States  during 
the  summer  seasons  is  not  a  constant  per  cent  of  the  commercial  summer  orange 
crop  hut  one  which  increases  more  than  propo rtionately  a.s  the  size  of  the 
summer  crop  exceeds  about  12,000,000  boxes. 

During  the  winter  seasons  Canada  took  on  an  average,  for  the  period 
1921-22  to  1929-30,  5.9  per  cent  of  the  winter  crop,  and  other  countries 
less  than  1  per  cent.     The  amount  taken  ran  zed  from  5.2  per  cent  to  6.6  per 
cent  for  Canada  and  from  .3  to  1.2  per  cent  for  other  countries.     (See  tahle 
on  page  8)     As  was  the  case  with  the  total  crop  and  the  summer  crop  the  pro- 
portion of  the  winter  crop  taken  by  Canada  has  been  about  the  same  each  sea- 
son. 

Effects  of  Canadian  Tariff  on  American  orange  industry 

The  first  effect  of  the  tariff  on  oranges  should  be  to  increase  the  ■ 
price  Canadian  consumers  must  pay  for  American  oranges  by  approximately  the 
amount  of  the  duty.    If  not,  part  of  the  duty  on  oranges  imported  from  this 
country  must  he  borne  by  American  producers.     If  the  price  is  increased  by 
75  cents  per  box  the  total  amount  of  oranges  consumed  is  not  only  likely  to 
decrease  somewhat  hut  the  higher  price  is  certain  to  encourage  some  imports 
from  untaxed  Empire  sources.     Consequently  it  appears  probable  that  the 
United  States  orange  industry  must  either  hear  a  part  of  the  incidence  of 
the  Canadian  dutjr  or  ship  fewer  oranges  to  Canada,  or  both.     In  any  event 
it  appears  that  United  States  producers  must  hear  some  loss.    Since  the 
Canadian  market  has  offered  an  outlet  for  a  practically  constant  7  per  cent 
of  the  Unite d  States  commercial  orange  crop,  any  diminution  of  this  amount 
must  result  in  a  larger  amount  of  oranges  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  domestic 
market  or  in  foreign  markets  other  than  Canada. 

Competition  from  British  Empire  sources 

There  are,  moreover,  distinct  possibilities  of  diversion  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Canadian  import  trade  in  oranges  to  British  Empire 
countries.    For  the  present  the  only  orange  growing  countries  within  the 
Empire  which  receive  the  benefit  of  the  preference  (  i.e.  free  duty)  are 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  Jamaica.     The  competition  from  South  Africa  and 
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Australia "  would  "be  felt  from  May' to  November  when  the  California  Valencia 
crop  is  being  marketed  since  both  these  countries  are  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere.   Jamacian  oranges  would  "be  available  practically  the  year  around  but 
the  heaviest  movement  would  be  from  the  last  of  September  to  January.  These 
would  compete  mainly  with  the  late  California  Valencia  crop  and  the  early- 
winter  oranges,  a/ 

South  Africa  (including  the  Union,  and  Southern  Rhodesia)  has  been 
producing  and  exporting  oranges  on  a  considerable  and  increasing  scale  in 
recent  years.     In  the  four- year  period  1927-1930  her  exports  averaged 
1,1S0,00C  boxes.    In  1930  exports  were  1,900,000  boxes  and  in  1931  they  are 
expected  to  be  1,700,000  boxes.    IT  early  all  of  the  exports  have  gone  to  the 
United  Kingdom.    Up  to  the  present  time  a  number  of  factors  have  combined  to 
prevent  shipments  in  quantity  to  the  Canadian  market:  The  propinquity  of  the 
vast  American  supply  and  the  freedom  of  access  to  the  Canadian  mar:3t  which 
it  has  enjoyed;  the  cost  of  shipment  from  distant  sources,  together  with  the 
lack  of  transportation  facilities;   the  high  quality  of  the  American  product; 
the  Saropean  demand  for  oranges  during  the  period  when  South  African  oranges 
are  being  marketed;  and  the  fact  that  about  one-third  of  the  South  African 
crop  consists  of  ITavels  which,  as  grown  in  South  Africa,  have  not  always 
proved  well  adopted  for  shipment  to  distant  markets. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  a  preference  of  as  much  as  75 
cents  a  box  may  offset  some  of  these  factors  suf f iciently  to  encourage  a 
considerable  growth  of  imports  into  Canada  from  South  Africa.     The  present 
refrigerated  shipping  rate  of  about  79  cents  per  box  from  London  to  Halifax 
or  Montreal  (see  table  on  page  9)  is  not  much  greater  than  the  preference 
granted  in  the  tariff,  and,  since  South  African  oranges  are  mostly  marketed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  anyway,  this  preference  is  almost  enough  to  cover  the 
additional  cost  of  transportation.     The  recent  inauguration  of  a  direct 
steamer  service  between  South  Africa  and  Canada  may  result  in  considerably 
lower  rates  and  the  fruit  arriving  in  better  condition.     The  development  of 
a  trade  in  oranges  between  South  Africa  and  Canada  would  result  in  compe- 
tition with  California  Valencias  from  May  to  November  since  South  African 
ITavels  are  rarketed  from  May  to  September,  Seedlings  from  June  15  to  Sept- 
ember, and  Valencias  from  August  to  November.     The  distribution  of  South 
African  o ranees  has  been  gradually  worked  out  to  secure  as  wide  a  spread 
as  possible.     The  peak  of  the  ITavel  season  is  usually  reached  between  the 
middle  of  June  and  the  end  of  July.     This  is  followed  by  Seedlings  which 
arc  shipped  in  greatest  quantity  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
August.    Lastly,  come  the  Valen  <~s  which  reach  their  peak  in  September. 

a/  Other  countries  in  the  British  Empire  which  produce  oranges  for  export 
are  Palestine  and  Cyprus.  The.  former  country  is  an  important  producer  of 
high  quality  winter  oranges.  Exports  of  oranges  from  Palestine  in  the  last 
five  years  have  averaged  about  2,200,000  boxes  a  year.  Exports  from  Pal- 
estine are  increasing.At  the  present  time  Palestine  oranges  are  not  given 
the  benefit  of  free  entry  into  Canada. 


Australia' likewise  offers  possibilities  of  new  competition.  Aus- 
tralian production  has  averaged  over  2,0n0,000  boxes  in  recent  years  and, 
it  is  estimated,  will  reach  2,900,000  boxes  by  1936.    Australia  already  has 
a  very  high  per  capita  consumption  of  oranges  and,  with  the  increasing  pro- 
duction, strong  attempts  are  being  made  to  open  up  export  markets.  Several 
small  shipments  have  been  sent  from  Australia  to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
this  season.    At  present  the  cost  of  shipping  oranges  from  Sydney  to  Van- 
couver under  refrigeration  is  $1.40  per  box  (see  table  on  , page  9)  and  fair 
shipping  facilities  are  available  which  could  easily  be  increased  if  the 
trade  warranted  it.    Australia  produces  Valencias,  Havels,  Mandarins  and 
Seedling  oranges.     The  packing  and  grading  is  also  generally  satisfactory. 
As  in  the  case  of  South  Africa,  Australian  oranges  would  compete  princi- 
pally with  California  Valencias. 

At  the  present  time  Jamaica  is  not  an  important  exporter  of  oranges 
but  the  total  orange  production  is  estimated  at  from  500,000  to  750,000 
boxes  annually,  according  to  Consul  Paul.C.  Squire  at  Jamaica.     The  bulk  of 
these  is  .either  consumed  at  home  or  converted  to  orange  oil.    Orange  oil 
has  steadily  become  less  profitable  in  recent  years  so  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  export  of  fresh  oranges  will  increase.     In  the  fiscal  years  1900-01 
and  1901-02,  before  the  American  orange  industry  had  developed  to  its  pres- 
ent important  proportions,  Jamaica  shipped  484,000  and  451,000  boxes  of 
oranges,   respectively,  to  the  United  States.     These  quantities  were  esti- 
mated at  about  'half  the  production,    in  1919,  according  to  Consul  Charles 
L.  Latham,  Jamaica  shipped  a  total  of  104,000  boxes,  6,500  of  which  went  to 
the  United  States,  8,600  to  Canada  and  most  of  the  balance  to  the  United 
Kingdom.     Dae  to  the  very  high  prices  for  orange  oil,  however,  Jamaica 
shipped  188,400  pounds  of  that  product^  which  took  an  amount  of  oranges 
equal  to  842,000  boxes  to  produce.     The  total  production  of  oranges  in  1919 
including  those  consumed  at  home  was  somewhat  over  1,000,000  boxes.  These 
figures  indicate  that  Jamaica  is  in  a  position  to  ship  considerable  quan- 
tities of  oranges  to  the  Canadian  market.    Mr.  Squire' reports  that  strong 
attempts  are  being  made  to  develop  a  market  in  Canada  for  Jamaican  oranges. 
The  refrigerated  freight  rate  on  oranges  amounts  to  75  cents  per  box  (see 
table  on  page  9)  from  Kingston  to  Halifax  or  Montreal.     This  is  equivalent 
to  the  duty.    As  was  mentioned  before,  Jamaica  can  export  oranges  the  year 
around  but  the  months  of  heaviest  movement  would  be  from  the  last  of  Sept- 
ember or  the  first  of  October  to  January  0r  February, 

In  spite  of  the  imposition  of  the  Canadian  tariff  on  United  States 
oranges  the  American  producer  enjoys  several  advantages  which  the  tariff 
cannot  entirely  neutralize.     These  are:     The  proximity  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Canadian  markets  which  enables  rapid  delivery  of  the  required  sizes 
and  grades  to  any  part  of  Canada  and  in  any  amount;   (see  table  page  10)  the 
high  quality  of  the  American  oranges  couoled  with  rapid  delivery/ whereas 
most  foreign  oranges  must  travel  several  weeks  to  reach  Canada;  a  year  ar- 
ound supply;  well  established  channels  of  trade  in  Canada  catering  to  con- 
sumers who  are  accustomed  to  high  quality  American  oranges;  and  the  fact 
that  the  Canadian  market  is  reached  by  much  advertising  of  United  States 
oranges . 
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Canada,  vri 


United  States  commercial  crop,  total  exports  and  exports  to 
th  the  per  cent  each  is  of  the  commercial  crop  and  tie  per 
he  total  exports  zoing  to  Canada 


Year 
November  1  to 
October  31 


1912-  13. 

1913-  14, 

1914-  1? 

1915-  15. 
1915-17, 
Av.  1912-191* 
1917-16 
191B-19 

1919-  20 

1920-  21 

1921-  22, 
Av.  1917-1921; 

1922-  23. 

1923-  24, 

1924-  25, 

1925-  25, 

1926-  27. 
Av.  19  22-192* 

1927-  28 

1928-  29 

1929-  30, 
Av.  1912-19  2' 

a./  Tfcrld  Citrus  Fruit  Situation,  Part 
15.    b/  Monthly  SurrFTary  of  Foreign  Co 
1912-13  to  1926-27'  from  "Oranges" 
Braun,  1927-28  to  1929-30  compiled  by 
lated  by  tbe  ForeiiOi  Agricultural  S 


I,  Fo reign'  Crops  and  >farhets,  Volume  22,  Fo. 
_  -~.erce  of  "he  United  States,  monthly  issues, 
lifornia  Bulletin  457  "by  H..R.  7ellman  and  E.  .;. 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,     cj  Cal era- 
Service. 
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ORAJT&ES;     Total  United  States  and  California  commercial  summer  orange 


ORANGES:     Total  United  States  commercial  and  winter  commercial.' omn 
crops,  total  winter  exports.'' and  winter,  exports  to  Canada,  with  the' 
per  cent  each  is  of  the  winter  crop       '  ','.'•* 


:      United  ;    United    .-United  States.'  win-  :?cr  cent  Uni  ted  States 

States.  :     States    :  ter  orange  exports  :     cial  winter  orange"  c 

.•commercial  : corrgiorc ial :I?oy  ember  -  April  '  :  .     exported  -•-'* 

Year    :  orange  crop  'Winter  or-:     .  •       .      "  '.  T  ' 

:    Fovember  -range  crop  •      All      :  •    All'  • 

:    October  rFovember  -: countries:  ?^*da'  j countries : . Canada 
 _•   :    April      :  « 


1921-  22 

1922-  23, 

1923-  24. 

1924-  25. 

1925-  25. 

1926-  27. 

1927-  28. 

1928-  29 . 

1929-  30. 
Average . 


1,000  . 

boxes 
20,106 
29,845 
34,234 
27,oq.3 

31,038' 
35, 724 
28 , 455 
47,450 
28 .  744 


31 , 510 


1,000 

boxes 
14,636 
17,922 
•23,711 
21 , 250 
20,304 
23,  593 
19,335 
28,952 
19  , 545 


1,000 
boxes 

.  924 
1,071 
1,402 
1 , 194 
1,308 
1 , 656 
1,418 
2,195 
1.3Q6 


21,028  :  1T386 


1,000 
boxes 
8  75 
I  987 
1,257 
1,107 
1,191 
1,399 
1,268 
1,840 
1.151 


1,235 


Per . 

:  Per 

:  Per, 

c  en  t  ■ 

:     cent  . 

:  cent 

6.3 . 

:  5.0 

.3 

6.0  • 

:     5.5    •  ; 

.5 

5.9  • 

:    5.3  ; 

.  6 

5.6 

:    5.2  : 

•  .4 

6.4-  ■. 

:    5.9     ;  i 

.5 

7.0 

.  :     5.9  : 

1,1 

7.3.  ■ 

:     5.5  : 

.7 

7.6 

:     3.4  : 

1 .2 

5.7 

:     5.9  ! 

.8 

5.6 

:  5.9 

.7 

commer- 
rop 


Other^ 
countries 


is  the  total  co-ercial  croDs  of  m  7'  /Z  n-J  *  &tates  coraercial  orange  crop 
a*     ^        jT" j.     '  crops  01  Florida  and  California  plus  the  cnrlot  sbi^mnfc 

in  other  states,  November  1  to  October  31.     The  1^5  tc/s    t  ,    t  ?  v  shipments 
cial  summer  crops  are  calculated  from  the  total  United  tflZl       n  California  commer- 
oranges  May  1  to  October  31.     The  -inter  cronf.rP  fS    f  * \     carlo t  shipments  of 

in*,    .inter  crops  are  the  total  commercial  crop  lesi 
:cr  exports  are  taken  as  May  1  to  October  31  and  winter  ex- 


Su-  -  -         J^eL!r0PS..are.t>10  t0tal  cornnerci.1  crop  less 

/O  . 


TO    -ar  ot  m  ,lPril  and  extends  through  Oetohcr.     The  California  novel  crop  starts 


separate  the  two  erops,  the  Valencia  Ww^^T,^  T^Xl 
h/Wl    OTtS  *  "°™       *****  ln  TOlUT'e  *»  OctoW  and  is  practical  «n£ncd 


crops,  total  exoorts  and  the  exports 

to  Canada, 

with  th 

e  per  cent 

each 

is  of  the 

summer  crop 

TTn-i  fpd 

•  Wfil  1 1   >L.  XI  l'o 

.United  St 

0.  t  e  s  sum—  : 

Per  c  en  t 

United  States  commer- 

1  ear  . 

too    p rvv_ 
O  l»co  Oto  IU.!- 

•  ori'^Tvuorr1!  't  1 
,  LU.JIiti  L.  IclJL 

:mer  oranse  exports  : 

cial  su™ 

.  -1  1      U  i  .. 

ei  'jp     UaPu  1  U. 

m ay  1   1 0  • 

niprni  nl  csTTTt)— 

•  on Tnr^ pr    /n  v*  . 

:  All 

•    Cn!P  ndo  ' 

All 

: Other  coun- 

a. ox         J.  c.eL.-e^e> 

•  cm       ^  1  ^-iy 

;  coun— 

coun- 

. ^anacia 

*  tries 

Ol  • 

:  tries 

tries 

• 

* 

i ,  UUU 

a            1  P\PPl 

.    .1  non 

1  ,  UU'J 

•     1  nnc) 
.1  f  uuu  : 

:  Per 

:  .Per 

n     *V£n  0 

:  boxes 

•       "h  P  VP  Q 

eel  1 

cent 

:  cent 

1  9^1 

#           A    70  9 

:         ft ,  r  y 

:  469 

:      :    447  : 

8  5 

Q  3 

:     0.0  . 

.            •  4 

1922 

11 ) joO 

,         in  npc 

:    ■  1,065 

:         984  ; 

8  9 

:     8.3  ; 

.6  •  •■ 

19  23 . . . . : 

i  n  Rp.3 

.        y ,  ooij 

1,218 

:      .1,056  : 

11.6 

:  10.0 

l.S 

19.24.  . . ..: 

.  6,745 

!      :  6,198 

.      784  • 

.'    705  : 

11.6 

:  10.5 

1.1 

19.25  

10,734 

•10,289  : 

■  1,320  : 

1,049  : 

12.3. 

:    9.8  '. 

'  *  2.5  1 

1926  : 

.  12,131 

11,411  : 

1,955  : 

1,308  : 

15.1 

":  10.8    ;  : 

5.3 

1927  • 

9,120  ■ 

8,625  : 

1,124  : 

.    915  : 

12.3 

':  10.0    .'  ': 

2.3 

1928. . ,  • 

18,498  : 

15,954  : 

. 3,386  : 

1,8  79  : 

18. 3; 

:  10.2    .  r 

'  '  8.1  •■ 

1929  . . . . : 

9,199  : 

8, 531  : 

882  : 

79  2  • 

9.6. 

:     8.5    .  '  : 

1.0 

Average  : 

10,483  : 

9,695  : 

. 1,356  : 

1,015  : 

12.9. 

:     9.7  : 

3.2 
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ORANGES:     Cost  of  shipping  oranges  from  various 
countries  to  ports  in  Canada 


Per  ton  (40  cu  ft.) 


jjrom 

TO 

:  Go  rr.no  n 
stowage 

Hcfrigeratea 
s  towage 

;  Common 
stowage 

:  Kei  rigerated. 
stowage 

Sydney,  Aust.  . 
London,  Dng. 
Kingston,  Jon.  : 

rVancower,  3.  C.: 
•Montreal^  or  Halifax 
Montreal;  or  Halifax: 

Dollars  : 
a/  : 
10.95  : 
10.00  : 

Dollars 
24.33. 

•     14.60-  : 

16 .00  : 

Dollars 
§J 

.59  c/ 
.50  d/  : 

Dollars 
1.40  V 
:        .79  cj 
.75  dj 

Per 


a/  ¥ot  practical  .  to  ship  wit  tout  ■.  refrigeration .    b/  Hate  quoted  "by  the  Canadian 
Royal  Hail  Line  for  a  "bos  of  2.33  cu.  ft.    cj  Hate  calculated  from  charges  per  ton 
furnished  by  the.Cunard  Line,  box  2.16  cu.  ft.     d/  Hate  furnished  by  Canadian  Nat- 
ional Steamships  Company  .for  a  standard  orange  box,  probably  same  size  ns  Florida 
box. 


OHAFG-DS:     Size  of  standard  containers  in  use  in  the 
.  :  United  States  • 


Boxes 

Outside  measurements 

Inside  measurements 

Dimensions 

Size 

Dimensions      .  Contents 

California  box 

•12  X  12  X  26  in. 

{2.16  cu.  ft. 
'About  78  lbs. 

•11a  x  11 h  X  24     :1.S3  cu.  ft. 

in.       :1 .47  bushel 
:                          : 68-70  lbs. 

Florida  box  j 

12-3/8  X2-3/8  X  - 
27  in.  ; 

2.39  cu.  ft.  « 
About  90  lbs.  : 

12  X  12  X  24  in.: 2  cu.  ft. 

:1.6  bushel 

: About  83 i  lbs. 
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ORAxTGES:  Rates  and  refrigeration  charges  per  loo:-:  to  Canadian 
 points  :  •  


From 


Quebec 


Mont- 
real 


0  ttawa 


Toronto 


Winni- : 
peg 


Regin-a  'Calgary 


Ed- 
monton 


Van- 
couver 


Cents  : 

Cent 

s 

:  Cents 

:  Cents 

:  Cents  • 

Cents  : 

Cents  : 

California 

a/  ,; 
Fresno  

•  • 

:     .  :■ 

: 

 : 

!) 

!  • 

:  '  ••■    •  : 
5  :' 

: 

'  : 

Los  Angeles 

0 

i  ■  ■  ■» 

: 

Redlands . . . 

'154.3: 

141 

.5 

•  142 

.5 

:    :  140 

.4 

151.7: 

184.7; 

179.0: 

Riverside . . 

0 

Sacramento  : 

) 

• 

Florida  b/'  : 

Arcadia  : 

181,;  8: 

170. 

1: 

170. 

1: 

157 

.5: 

193.9: 

241 .3:) 

Cocoa  : 

180.9: 

159. 

2; 

169. 

2; 

156 

.6; 

192.9: 

240.3:) 

De  L.and. . . . : 

175.4: 

164 . 

7: 

154. 

7: 

152 

.1: 

187.6: 

234.9:) 

Eustis  : 

176.4: 

164. 

7: 

154. 

7; 

152 

.1: 

189.3; 

235.7;) 

252  ;9 : 

Orlando 

178.2: 

155. 

R  • 

166. 

5: 

153 

.9: 

191.1: 

238..5:) 

Plant  City  : 

178.2; 

16  5. 

165. 

5: 

153 

.9: 

191 .1: 

238.5:)' 

Wauchuln  . . . ; 

180.9: 

169. 

2: 

159. 

2< 

155 

.1: 

192.9: 

246.3;) 

Cents 


190.7 


Cents 


(  109.3 

(  112.4 

(  117.8 

(  115.1 

(  96.0 


279.0 
278.1 
272.7 
274.5 
275.3 
276.3 
278.1 


( 
( 

(  192.0 

( 

( 


Division  of  Statist 
a/  Per  78  pound  box 
b/ .per  90  pound  "box 


cal  and  'Historical  Research. 


Exports  or  oranges  from  the  united  states  to  Canada  and  other 

COUNTRIES  AND  RELATION  OF  EXPORTS  TO  COMMERCIAL  CROP 

EXPORTS   


MILLION 
BOXES 


(I) 


TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  ORANGES  FROM 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  AND 
-TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


» Total  exports 


13    '14-15      16-17      18-19     "20-21     22-23    2h-25    '26-27     28-29     30-31  32-33 


(2) 


RELATION  OF  U.S.  EXPORTS 


OF  ORANGES  TO  CANADA  AND  TOTAL  U.S. 
—         COMMERCIAL  ORANGE  CROP  _ 


(3) 


RELATION  OF  THE  TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF 


U.S.ORANGES  AND  TOTAL  U.S. COMMERCIAL 
ORANGE  CROP,  1912-13  —  1929-30- 


28-29  , 


15 


U  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Figure  I  - 

RAPIDLY.  THO 
TOTAL.  (2)  AB 
MERC  I AL  ORANG 
CROP  IS  LA  RG  E 
OF  THE  LINE. 
OF  THE  CROP  W 
Wl  TH  THE  SI  ZE 
CROP    IS  SMALL 


20  25  30  35  ^0 

TOTAL  UNCOMMERCIAL  ORANGE  CROP  IN  MILLION  BOXES 


<t5 


50 


«c  ussj   euacAu  or  msikult\wm.  cconomcs 

(I)  Exports  of  oranges  have  increased 
se  to  Canada  average  86.4  per  cent  of  the 
out  7  per  cent  of  the  united  states  c0m- 
e  crop  is  exported  to  canada  whether  the 
or  small  as  shown  by  the  straight  slope 
(3)  The  curve  indicates  that  the  portion 
hich  is  exported  to  all  countries  varies 
of  the  crop  from  7.1  per  cent  when.  the 
,  to  11.8  per  cent  when  the  crop  is  large 


Exports  of  oranges  from  the  united  States  to  Canada  and  Other  countries 
and  relation  of  exports  to  commercial  crop.  (season  may-october) 


EXPORTS 

MILLION 
BOXES 


W      TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  ORANGES  FROM  THE 
—  U.S..EXPORTS  TO  CANADA, AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES; 
SUMMER  SEASON,  MAY -OCTOBER 


1921-22    '22-23   '23-2<t  '24-25    '25-26  '26-27   '27-28   '28-29  '29-30    '30-31     '31-32  '32-33 


RELATION  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OF  U.S.  ORANGES 
TO  CANADA  AND  CALIFORNIA  COMMERCIAL  ORANGE  — 
CROPISUMMER  SEASON,  1921 -1929 


(6)        RELATION  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OF  U.S.ORANGES 
-       TO  CANADA  AN  D  TOTAL  U.S.  COMMERCIAL  ORANGE 
CROP;SUMMER  SEASON,  1921-1929 


4- 

3 


(7)  RELATION  OF  THE  TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  U.S. 

 ORANGES  AND  TOTAL  U.S. COMMERCIAL  ORANGE 

CROP; SUMMER  SEASON,  1921-1929 


'28-29. 


5  10  |5 

SUMMER  CROP,  MAY  TO  OCT. :  MILLION  BOXES 


20 


U  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


i2  3  5  8  4    BUREAU  Of  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  2  -  (4)  Exports  of  summer  oranges  have  increas- 
ed rapidly.     (5)  Exports  of  summer  oranges  to  Canada  re- 
main   VERY    CLOSE    TO    10.5   PER   CENT    OF  THE   COMMERCIAL  CALI- 
fornia summer  orange  crop  and  (6)  9.7  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  commercial  summer  orange  crop,  as  indicated 
by  the  straight  slope  of  the  lines.     (7)  the  curve  indi- 
cates that  the  portion  of  the  crop  exported  to  all  coun- 
tries varies  with  the  size  of  the  crop  from  8.6  per  cent 

WHEN    THE    CROP    IS    SMALL    TO     18.3    PER    CENT   WHEN    THE    CROP  IS 
LARGE 


